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problems of museum instruction, the 
breadth of vision of this class of museum 
workers and their capacity for detail in 
carrying out far-reaching plans were un- 
mistakably manifested. Under the title, 
Aesthetic Standards and Commercial Ten- 
dencies in Art Education, Homer E. 
Keyes of Dartmouth College in a paper 
brimming with wit showed the reason- 
ableness of the public school teacher's 
giving his pupils references to definite 
parts of the museum collection for the 
preparation of his assignment, just as to- 
day he gives references to books in the 
public library. Mrs. Agnes L. Vaughan 
of the Metropolitan Museum spoke con- 
vincingly on Correlation of Instruction in 
Museums. In her own words, her proposal 
was that "the instructors in the different 
kinds of museums in a community should 
collaborate in preparing a course of study 
in their museums that would fit into school 
work, and would relate the different parts 
of the study in such a manner that the pupil 
might realize the unity as well as the vari- 
ety of man's interests. . . . Such 
study might help to instill a sense of the 
dignity of labor as well as the glory of cre- 
ative achievement, the satisfaction of 
work in spite of the drudgery of modern 
industry." Miss Delia I. Griffin of the 
Children's Museum in Boston told what 
has already been done and suggested what 
might be accomplished in the Exchange 
of Material for Educational Work between 
different museums, in this way placing the 
peculiar advantages of each museum at the 
disposition of all the others. The two 
following papers— The Museum's Part in 
the Making of Americans by Mrs. Laura 
W. L. Scales, docent in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, and Americanization through 
Drama with Aid of Museums by Miss 
Lotta A. Clark of the Boston Normal 
School — were two chapters of the same 
story, a true story with a Bostonian setting. 
A serious attempt has there been made on 
behalf of the foreign-born residents to build 
a bridge through the aid of art and drama 
between the old life of the immigrant and 
the new, and thus to bring together the 
varied elements of our modern city popula- 
tion in a patriotism that recognizes our 



indebtedness to other countries, that ap- 
preciates our common heritage of art and 
literature, and that knows our American 
history and ideals. 

W. E. H. 

THE PUBLIC AND THE EXHIB- 
ITIONS OF A MUSEUM 1 

MUSEUMS of Fine Art have given a 
great deal of time and thought to the ex- 
hibition of works of art in such a way that 
they can be best seen; but they have ap- 
parently given little time and thought to 
the exhibition of them in such a way that 
they can be most enjoyed. They have 
failed to recognize in any marked degree 
that the imprint of a work of art depends 
not only on the object itself, but on what 
may be called the receptivity of the be- 
holder, that is, on his physical, mental, 
and emotional condition. They have 
failed indeed to adjust themselves to the 
fact that a form of exhibition which pre- 
sently renders a visitor tired in mind and 
body will bore him, while a form which 
retains to the full his vitality may make 
him reluctant to leave and eager to return. 

The difference between exhibiting an 
object in such a way that it can be best 
seen, and exhibiting it in such a way that 
it can be most enjoyed, may well be a 
radical difference in theory; yet it calls 
for an amplification rather than a revolu- 
tionary change in arrangement. It calls 
not only for good light, but for an arrange- 
ment that shall give the greatest spiritual 
joy in the object shown, so that it may 
not only be seen by the eyes, but be felt 
by the heart. It amounts indeed to an 
intensive development of enjoyment in 
works of art already owned; and if it 
attains in any substantial degree what it 
attempts it will certainly far more than 
justify its cost. 

In considering this matter it should be 
borne in mind that every museum has the 
limitations of a public institution. It 
must exhibit many forms of art to develop 

1 Reprinted, with permission, from the Report 
of the President of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, Morris Gray, in the Annual Report for 
the Year 1916, pp. 17-22. 
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and gratify the taste of a great many 
people. It must make its exhibitions 
stately, dignified — perhaps, as a rule, 
austere. It cannot give to nearly the 
extent that a private owner can the en- 
joyment that comes from intimate per- 
sonal relationship — an open fire on the 
hearth, an easy chair, a window giving 
side light. Yet even so, if a museum 
recognizes the value of that personal re- 
lation, it may easily create places oc- 
casionally which would give greater 
enjoyment in themselves and, through their 
restfulness and variety, give greater enjoy- 
ment in the other parts of the exhibition. 

It is not appropriate in a report of this 
nature to go into details of such an ex- 
hibition — one which calls not only for a 
knowledge of art, but above all for an 
understanding of human nature. Yet it 
may be worth while to speak of one or 
two instances in order to elucidate the 
principle involved. 

i. The typical museum exhibits its 
works of art, whether on the walls or in the 
cases, for the man who stands, and it 
places its settees and chairs rather to give 
temporary rest from the weariness of sight- 
seeing than to give the opportunity of 
close relationship with the object. Now 
men do not read poetry standing up; they 
do not listen to music standing up. Why? 
Because they enjoy them more if they are 
seated, and thus are saved fatigue. Usu- 
ally, of course, they must stand up and 
move about to see works of art ; but wher- 
ever they can sit down and thus get 
greater enjoyment they should at least 
be given the opportunity. 

Here and there in the different depart- 
ments, therefore, museums would do well 
to exhibit works of art distinctly for the 
man who is seated, and, further, to exhibit 
them in such a way as not only to rest the 
body, but to give the knowledge that is 
needed and the environment that accen- 
tuates the emotional imprint that the 
object gives. A museum can go far to- 
wards accomplishing this purpose by means 
of a light chair easily adjusted, a brief 
printed description lying on a nearby 
table, and an appropriate environment. 
This environment is probably the most 



debatable factor. To some people a low 
window, a shaft of sunlight in the room, 
the incidental use of a piece of antique 
furniture, or a textile, or a growing plant 
are all distractions. Yet if they are used 
with careful discrimination and invariably 
in subordination to the objects exhibited, 
they may well tend not to distract, but 
rather to awaken the emotional nature, 
and thus give an opportunity to receive 
the deepest impression from the object; 
just as a fire on the hearth of the library 
and the wistaria at its window give an 
environment that may well beget a greater 
enjoyment of Keats. 

2. One brief instance more: The ex- 
hibition galleries of museums open out 
of each other usually. This gives a cer- 
tain stately effect and enables the better 
handling of crowds on free days; and it 
may well be wise, and indeed necessary. 
Yet it entails a certain corridor use of the 
rooms, which constantly disturbs the man 
who is rapt in the contemplation of a 
work of art and tends to give even him, 
unfortunately, a restless, hurried feeling. 
Here and there in the different depart- 
ments museums would do well to exhibit 
some of their greatest works of art in 
alcoves or rooms to be entered presumably 
only by those interested. This would 
have the advantage of calling attention 
to the importance of the object and avoid- 
ing to that extent the effort of discrimina- 
tion as well as of giving the opportunity 
of undisturbed contemplation. 

Intellectual interest in objects of art is 
common; emotional interest is rare. If 
the Museum, in the way suggested or in 
any other way, shall exhibit its objects so 
as to appeal more largely, not only to the 
mind, but to the heart, so as to bring the 
visitor not merely the pleasures of study 
and criticism, but the happiness of ex- 
altation, it will serve its public well. For 
great art is, in its ultimate character, 
personal. It is an appeal from height 
to height, from one who can speak to one 
who can only listen, from one who under- 
stands to one who needs; and it comes 
like a handclasp even across the centuries. 
Morris Gray. 
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